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One  of  the  little  thrifty  ways  of  our  grandmothers  was  "saving  the  drip-pings 
Now,  as  most  hoiisekeepers  know,  drippings  is  a  quaint  old  English  term  for  the 
fat  and  juice  that  dri^s  off  the  meat  during  cooking,    Our  grandmothers  understood 
just  how  useful  these  small  savings  of  flavorsome  fat  could  be.    They  knew  how  to 
make  the  most  of  them  to  add  taste  and  richness  to  many  everyday  dishes;  and  they 
knew  that  saving  drippings  meant  saving  pennies. 

But  they  also  understood  that  drippings  weren't  wortr  saving  if  they  had 
reached  the  smoking  point  —  or  perhaps  I  might  call  it  the  sco rching  point, 
because  fat  heated  enough  to  turn  dark  and  take  on  a  scorched  taste  isn't  good 
for  any  cooking  purposes.     Good  cooks  knew  also  that  drippings  required  care  to 
keep  properly  and  care  meant  keeping  the  fat  clean,   cold,  and  covered.     ITe'll,'  here '  s 
a  case  when  present-day  housekeepers  ma;/  well  copy  the  wise  ways  of  their  grand- 
mothers.   If  you're  saving  drippings,   strain  the  hot  fat  into  a  jar,  cover,  and 
set  it  away  in  your  refrigerator  or  cold  box  where  it  will  stay  in  good  condition 
until  you  have  need  for  it.     Since  fat  from  the  different  kinds  of  meat  varies  in 
flavor  and  use,  you'll  need  a  separate  jar  for  each  kind.    A  friend  of  mine  has  a 
set  of  four  little  glass  dripping  jars,  as  she  calls  them  —  one  labeled  "bacon," 
another  Hham, "  another  "beef  drippings, "  and  so  on. 

Probably  more  of  us  have  bacon  drippings  on  hand  than  any  other  kind. 
Fortunately,  you  can  use  bacon  fat  in  any  one  of  a  dozen  ways.     It's  a  very  good 
frying-pan  fat  —  nice  for  browning  potato  cakes,  for  frying  sliced  cooked 
potatoes,  cooked  mush,   liver,   certain  kinds  of  fish,   eggs,  or  even  sliced  apples. 
Bacon  fat  makes  a  fine  shortening  for  corn  bread.    You  can  use  it  for  frying  rice 
fritters.     When  you  boil  cabbage,  drop  a  little  bacon  fat  in  the  cooking  water  to 
give  the  cabbage  a  very  special  flavor.     You  can  do  the  came  with  string  beans  or 
greens.     Some  people  like  bacon  fat  added  to  vegetables  aft er  cooking,  as  you  add 
butter.    You  can  also  use  bacon  fat  to  make  bacon  gravy,  which  is  really  a  rich 
sauce  of  milk  or  water,  fat  and  a  little  flour  for  thickening. 

You  can  use  ham  fat  in  many  of  the  ways  that  you  use  bacon  fat  provided  it 
is  not  too  salty.  It's  good  for  frying.  It's  also  good  for  seasoning  the  boiled 
vegetables  we  mentioned.    It  makes  good  gravy  and  good  corn  bread. 

• 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  Southern  "cracklin'  bread?"    This  is  a  variety  of  corn 
bread  made  with  the  crisp  brown  bits  left  after  the  lard  has  been  rendered. 
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Corn  "bread  made  with  these  "cracklings"  or  with  bacon,  ham  or  lard  often  goes  by 
the  name  of  " short nin'  bread." 

Drippings  from  beef  roasts  are  very  rich  in  flavor.     It's  the  beef  dripmngr 
that  brown  the  -potatoes  that  cook  along  with  the  roast,  or  that  shorten  the 
fanous  Yorkshire  pudding  that  goes  with  British  roast  beef.    And,  of  course,  beef 
drippings  make  excellent  brown  gravy.    Wherever  you  want  a  rich  "brown  meat  taste, 
beef  drippings  are  most  useful. 

Sometimes  people  don't  realize  that  the  fat  from  the  soup  meat,  which  you 
probably  don't  want  in  "rour  soup  stock,  is  a  very  good  frying  fat,  good  for 
browning  potatoes  or  slices  of  tomatoes  or  eggplant,  or  for  frying  fritters,  and 
for  "shining  the  griddle"  for  pancakes. 

Finally,   let's  not  forget  to  mention  poultry  drippings  —  chicken  fat  and 
so  on.     Chicken  fat  is  very  delicately  flavored,   so  you  can  use  it  not  only  for 
frying  but  also  for  making  cake  and  biscuit.    One  of  the  best  cake-makers  I  know 
saves  her  chicken  fat  to  use  in  her  rich  chocolate  cake.    Ycu  can  also  use  chicken 
fat  instead  of  oil  in  making  salad  dressing  for  chicken  salad. 

To  make  the  most  of  any  of  these  saved  fats,   remember  that  the  strong- 
flavored  fats  are  best  suited  to  foods  that  have  distinct  flavor  of  their  own  — 
liver  browned  in  bacon  fat,  for  example,  —  and  that  the  more  delicate  fats  should 
go  with  the  milder  flavored  foods. 

You're  going  to  ask  about  the  drippings  from  a  roast  of  lamb  or  from  lamb 
chops.     Well,   lamb  fat  is  a  harder  fat  than  the  others.     It's  really  tallow.  And 
most  people  don't  care  for  its  consistency  or  flavor  in  fried  foods,   sauces,  and 
so  on.     Lamb  fat  is  probably  the  least  useful  kind  of  dripping. 

If  bjr  any  chance,  you  don't  use  up  your  drippings  before  they  get  old,  or 
before  a  rancid  flavor  sets  in,   remember  that  even  rancid  fat  will  make  good  soap 
and  that  the  old  art  of  soap-making  at  home  has  been  revived  —  and  very  success- 
fully, by  many  homemakers  in  recent  years. 

Well,  that's  the  end  of  my  drippings  story  today.    The  chief  points  to 
remember  are  to  save  only  fat  that  has  not  been  overheated;  to  keep  your  drip-pingr. 
cold  in  a  covered  jar,  and  to  use  the  different  kinds  of  fat  in  the  various  dishes 
that  suit  them  best. 

Let's  plan  an  inexpensive  meal  using  drippings.     Let's  have  a  main  dish 
of  bacon  or  sausage  and  fried  tart  apples;  then  creamed  broccoli;  then  corn  bread 
—  cracklin'  bread;  and,  for  dessert,  fruit  cup. 


